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~ Right Reading in Childhood 


President’s Address at Mason City Meet- 
ing of the I. L. A., Oct. 10, 1911. 
BY MALCOLM G. WYER, LIBRARIAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 

On one of the opening pages of the 
life of Napoleon by John Holland Rose 
—the standard work of authority on the 
life of the great emperor—appears this 
sentence: ‘‘Boys of pronounced char- 
acter have always owed far more to their 
private reading than to their set 
studies.’’ 


It would scarcely be fitting for me, a 
representative of your state university— 
which is the culmination of the public 


- school system of the state—to disparage 


in any way the formal studies of our 

public schools, and I have no wish to be 

80 understood. 

_My purpose rather, is first to empha- 

size, and second, to illustrate, the impor- 
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tance of right reading in childhood ; and 
third, to urge the necessity of raising 
the standard of reading and to set forth 
the means by which the public library 
and especially the small public library 
may directly help to secure this result, 
particularly on the part of children. 

‘Our fathers read to think, but we 
read to keep from thinking,’’ says Je- 
rome K. Jerome in a commentary on 
the tendencies of present day reading, 
that ought to set us all to thinking. 

What the people of today are reading 
is well known to any one who inspects the . 
book stores, the news stands, glances 
through publishers’ advertisements, or 
gives heed to the reading matter seen 
in trains, hotels, summer resorts, on the 
library tables of our private homes, or 
even watches what is taken from the 
public library. It is certainly an age 
of reading, an age when a great many 
people read a great deal, but when they 
read everything but literature. 

This reading matter is everywhere 
about us, wherever we go. If we take a 
journey we read what we find on the 
train; if we have a few minutes to wait 
for a meal, we read what we find on the 
table. There is nothing wrong about 
most of this reading-matter,—it is inter- 
esting, well written, and much of it is 
informing. The trouble with it is that it 
is so ever present that it is difficult to re- 
sist; we read whatever is placed before 
us, without regard to the pleasure and 
profit that might be ours if we selected 
our reading from the world’s real liter- 
ature that is so easily available. The 





seductive influence of this reading, which 
is so largely confined to the popular, 
highly advertised novels of the hour, to 
the monthly magazine and to the widely 
circulated so-called home and family pa- 
pers, is so great that we consider it a 
task to read a poem, and set it down as 
a great credit to ourselves, if perchance, 
we spend an evening or an hour reading 
a great author, 


The dangerous feature of all this is the 
subtle wearing away of our taste for 
books of any other sort and of our in- 
clination to read anything else. And 
the result is that everywhere the num- 
ber of people who disregard literature is 
increasing. 

A taste for good reading is not to be 
sought merely as an accomplishment,— 
it is part of the equipment necessary for 
full and complete living. Ferrero, the 
great Italian historian, believes that the 
decline in the influence of literature is a 
social danger for America, which should 
be recognized. Literature bears an im- 
portant function in civilization, it recti- 
fies the sympathies, makes them broader 
and more liberal. There is nothing to 
fear for a people who look upon life 
through the eyes of the world’s great 
seers; and less to fear for a nation whose 
children have been guided in their re- 
lations with the world, through the read- 
ing of the masterpieces of literature. Lit- 
erature is the expression of the thoughts 
of men who have seen visions—of men 
who have been endowed with an insight 
not granted to the rest of us, into the 
deeper meanings of life. Literature en- 
ables the reader to see the visions of the 
author; it fills his mind with large 
thoughts, suggests new ideas and leads 
to a richer appreciation of what the 
world really is. It thus effects the whole 
life and makes for saner, happier and 
healthier living. Great literature makes 
a universal appeal—it has a message for 
all men—for men of every nationality, of 
every century, and of every occupation. 
Great literature is sane in its influence 
because it recognizes always the im- 
portance of the great laws of morality, 
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the laws upon which the we 
the stability of the community dens 


and before which the individual] jp « 
naught. On the other hand the ja 
ence of much of our modern fiction wy 
suerly be to break down the regapa 4 
the laws of society and to lower ¢ 
standard of morality. And this ig why 
I mean when I say that real literate 
has a civilizing influence and g gous 
importance. 

I do not wish to give an j 
that I am opposed to the 
fiction. I recognize the educative 
recreative value of good ficti 
for young and old, but I deplore 
present tendency to confine the 
to fiction. We must create in ora 
dren a discriminating taste, so that they 
will understand the difference 
fiction as a steady diet and as an appe. 
tizer or a dessert. 

On the other hand I am not making 
plea for book knowledge as against ey 
perience and education gained from op. 
tact with people and with the 
Reading is of very little value to th 
youth if all he gets from it is a stock 
of information and facts. It is the ides 
and suggestions that come from ! 
that make it worth while and it 
chiefly as a stimulus to right thi 
that right reading should be emp 
Locke says, ‘‘ Reading furnishes the ming 
only with the materials of knowledge—t 
is thinking that makes what we read or 
own.’’ Herbert Spencer, I think it was 
once replied to a friend who expressed 
wonder at the breadth and exactness of 
his knowledge, “‘If I read as much # 
other people, I should not know mom 
than they.’’ : 


Nothing, it seems to me, will mon 
effectively show the influence that good 
books may have in the development d 
character and personality than th 
childhood reading of our great men, 
therefore I wish to cite a few ~—— 
to illustrate the stimulus that a gool 
book can have on a growing mind. — 

Abraham Lincoln so often serves # 
an illustration, that I would hesitate i 
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nse him were it not for the fact that he 
acelf would certainly approve of us- 
the best illustration to impress a 
“int, The resources of all the homes 
the boy Lincoln’s neighborhood pro- 


- duced 0 these books: The Bible, 
‘Aesop’s bles Robinson Crusoe, Pil- 
items) , Shakespeare, Burns, a 
States history, Franklin’s Autobi- 

and a life of George Washing- 

ton and of Henry Clay. These books 

Lincoln read and reread—by candlelight 

ji winter time, and in summer out under 

the trees between the bites of his frugal 

meal. What he gained from these mas- 

ter minds and wrought into his own life 

had a powerful influence in his growth 

and development. The beauty and pur- 

ity of his language—the terse and simple 

dignity of his diction, are the result of 
his careful study of Shakespeare, Bun- 

yan and the Bible, and it is because 

such masters as these were his boyhood 

teachers that certain passages of Lin- 
ein will live forever as models of the 
finest expression in English prose. 

The very interesting and recently 
published autobiography of Henry M. 
Stanley has for the first time made gen. 
eral the information concerning his sad 
and unfortunate early life. Cast off and 
abandoned by his family, brought up in 
in an orphan’s workhouse where he re- 
ceived a very rudimentary education, he 
shipped as a cabin boy at an early age 
and at New Orleans deserted because of 
_ emuel treatment. Here he was adopted 
by a merchant who changed the name of 
the waif from John Rowlands to Henry 
M. Stanley, and who performed a far 
greater service by interesting his young 
ward in good literature. They read much 
together and the books read most and 
first added to the boy’s own library, were 
these: The Bible, Milton’s Pardise Lost, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Pope’s Iliad, Dryden’s Odyssey 
and Plutarch’s Lives. 

The autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, that classic which should be read by 
every American, tells us that the prin- 
cipal events of Franklin’s life were in- 
fluenced largely by his boyhood reading. 


He had not access to many books, but 
the ones he most read were: Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Plutarch’s Lives, DeFoe and 
the writings of Cotton Mather. © 

Franklin the colonial boy, Lincoln the 
pioneer boy and Stanley the English 
boy, were alike in being examples of boys 
who without the advantage of schooling, 
laid the foundation upon which their 
future career rested and without which 
each would probably have fallen far 
short of his accomplishment, by a care- 
ful, thoughtful, reading of the best 
literature the world has produced. 

Illustrations of men favored by the 
best of education add their emphasis also 
to the importance of outside reading in 
childhood. 

Emerson enjoyed the best educational 
advantages that our country could 
furnish. Yet in his journal, recently is- 
sued he says that his school tasks were 
of less value to him than reading the 
books which were concealed under his 
desk. Among these were,—Shakespeare, 
Plutarch’s Lives, Chaucer, Homer and 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the 
last said to be the best book, except the 
dictionary, to develop one’s vocabulary. 

Gladstone mentions Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and the Arabian Nights as the books 
which made the deepest impression on 
him in his childhood, and during his 
Eton days he read much of Milton, Don 
Quixote and lives of English statesmen. 

Gibbon writes that the love of reading 
which he possessed, would not be ex- 
changed for the treasures of India and 
that the great interest of his life was 
aroused by his early reading, during a 
visit at an uncle’s home, of Edhard’s 
Roman history. Trevelyan says that 
love of reading contributed more than 
any other thing to the happiness of 
Macaulay whose life was one of the hap- 
piest ever recorded, and whose taste for 
reading was due to the family practice 
of regularly reading aloud. 

I will not draw all of my illustrations 
from literary channels, for we have 
evidence that men of science owe much 
to their early reading. 
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The best book of travel ever written— 
Darwin’s Journal of the voyage of the 
Beagle—was the outgrowth of interests 
aroused in boyhood by reading a book 
called ‘‘ Wonders of the World.’’ Darwin 
himself says ‘‘I believe that this book 
first gave me a wish to travel in remote 
countries which was ultimately fulfilled 
by the voyage of the Beagle.’’ Other 
books which influenced the boyish mind 
of Darwin, were,—Horace, Shakespeare, 
‘ Byron, Scott, Thomson’s Seasons and 
White’s Natural history of Selbourne. 

Thomas A. Edison enjoyed only three 
months of regular schooling. His train- 
ing was however in the hands of his 
mother and before he was twelve years 
old they had read together,—Gibbon’s 
Decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
Hume’s History of England, Victor 
Hugo’s romances, Burton’s Anatomy of 
melancholy and a Dictionary of Sciences. 
Better than by these examples of famous 
men, however, is my point illustrated 
by those people found in every com- 
munity—and surely each one of you 
here will at once recall many such cases 
—for they will usually be the founders 
and supporters of the public library, 
whose genuine love for books and for the 
best book was first formed by stories 
told or by books read aloud in the family 
circle. 

I am struck most forcibly by this 
study of the early reading of these men 
and of many others not here mentioned, 
by two facts: First, that with one or 
two exceptions the reading at the age of 
greatest development was not wide but 
was confined pretty closely to a few 
great authors, some of the same books 
also, being included in the reading of 
nearly every one. And second, that 
these few books were read carefully and 
thoughtfully. From the literary taste 
thus developed in childhood came that 
permanent interest in reading continual- 
ly throughout life the best literature, 
together with a mental development and 
efficiency due to a thoughtful habit of 
reading. 

These boys, however, were of pro- 
nounced character and they thus were 


led- or impelled by some inner fou 
to choose their reading from bookg 
developed and inspired. The : 
average ability will need to have # 


force supplied from the outside 


he will have to be taught what to ma 


just as he is taught how to read, 


reading is an important feature jp % 
development of our children. [et 
now consider how we as a communih 
can supply in our educational 
the influences that will properly 
and direct the reading habits of ¢ 
child. . 
Ex-President Eliot has said that ty 
chief purpose of the elementary 
is to cultivate a love and a desire 
good reading. I cannot agree with 
definition of the purpose of the el 
tary school. I will agree that our ed. 
cational system should aim to secure in 
the literary studies of the 
school and of the college a love and & 
sire for good reading. 3 
However, several years of experieng 
with college students, both as a student 
myself and as librarian, have convi 
me that few young people come to 
lege with a desire to read literatum 
Aside from the popular magazines, very 
little independent reading is done. 4 
few—a very few—I can recall, hap 
come with a hunger for the reading fe 
cilities that a university library offen, 
but the rest, when they read anything 
outside of their prescribed work—but 
the magazine, read what is placed be 
fore them on our home reading shelve 
This is discouraging from one point of 
view, but on the other hand it shows hor 
they could have been influenced by th 
proper stimulus earlier. 


But to return to the elementary 


school. I do not believe that it can@ 
should have as its primary purpose the 
end set forth by ex-President Elit 
Present organization of society and th 
diverse elements of our population im 
pose upon our elementary schools fune 
tions which require the full time and 
attention of the school. The elementary 
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-receives children from all of the 
jnany nationalities represented in this 
reat country of ours; it receives a very 
jarge number from homes and from en- 
vironments that can supply little educa- 
tional uplift and the large majority of 
the children are sent from the elemen- 
tary school directly out into the world. 
Therefore the elementary education must 
prepare them to meet the many problems 
of the world. The teaching of reading 
must necessarily be largely a thorough 

ing in the English language and 
jn learning to read, as equipment for 
the pupil to pursue his education in other 
pranches of knowledge. In other words 
our public schools in the elementary 

must be more concerned with 
teaching the mechanics of reading than 
with teaching what to read. The-school 
has at best so short a time to furnish the 
training that is absoluely necessary to 
prepare the pupils to meet the duties that 
await them, that it cannot do more. The 
pupil should in the elementary school 
learn to read easily and well, and if he 
does this he surely will read outside of 
the school. The reading that will most 
influence the growing boy or girl is the 
outside reading done in leisure hours, 
not that done perfunctorily in connection 
with school work. 

We as a community are responsible 
for the character of this outside reading, 
and it is our duty to see that all of our 
children are brought under the influence 
of good reading. The free public li- 
brary, representing the community, is 
the natural agency to accomplish this; 
and librarians, realizing this, have estab- 
lished children’s departments and have 
developed work with children. The 
school can and usually will, by the use 
of supplementary reading, familiarize 
the pupil with much good literature. 
But except in exceptional cases, where 
the teacher is alive with a love of liter- 
ature, the schoel can have little influence 
over this private reading. It is a prob- 
lem therefore that must be met by the 
public library, only to be fully success- 
ful, however, when working in the closest 
cooperation with the publie school. 


The field is a large one. It offers the 
library a wonderful opportynify.” Only 
a small percentage of children c 
tinue their schooling beyond the e¢ 
tary school; 88 per cent. of all’c 
being educated in Iowa, below college, 
are in the elementary school. It is im- 
portant, then, that the library reach the 
child, surround him with its influence 
and fix the library habit before he leaves 
the school. 

The difficulties are many. The library 
has mighty influences to counteract,— 
the lure of the nickelodeon with its mov- 
ing pictures that often arouse a morbid 
curiosity, that tempt to a great waste of 
time, that cultivate coarseness and vul- 
garity; the cheap and sensational ju- 
venile literature that is so widely circu- 
lated; the colorless and negative books 
that are found on children’s shelves in 
so many of our better homes even; and 
the ever-present comic supplement that, 
as Mr. Legler has well said, ‘‘has done 
more to debase and to brutalize what is 
fine in boys and girls, to debauch their 
sense of fairness, to deaden their respect 
for age and authority, te prevent such 
aesthetic sense as they may have had,’’ 
and—I myself would add.—to destroy 
or weaken all real sense of humor “‘than 
can be counteracted by all the attempts 
being made by school, church, museum 
and library to stimulate a taste for bet- 
ter things.’’ 

But if the public Jibrary is in the 
future to be much more than a circula- 
tor of the current fiction it must in spite 
of all, succeed in reaching the children. 

This, then, is the definite place of the 
library in our educational system and 
this is the ideal which library work with 
children has before it. It may appear 
to some outsiders that much of this 
work with children is merely an effort 
to coddle and coax the child into read-° 
ing. Such probably is the result in 
many cases where the ideals of the work 
are not clearly perceived. But the only 
argument for work with children is, not 
that it induces the child to read, but that 
it cultivates a love for right reading; 
and in all libraries where the selection 
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of books is wisely made and the various 
activities to attract the child are intelli- 
gently employed, the result will surely 
be to awaken in him a consciousness of 
what a good book can do for him. 

It is not my aim to present a program 
for successful work in the children’s 
room, but I do wish to emphasize two 
points which seem to me to be the fun- 
damental basis for enabling the public 
library to exercise its proper educational 
influence over the children of the com- 
munity, by training them to a love for 
right reading. 

These points are recognized by the 
leaders in children’s work, but until 
they become more widely accepted as 
the starting point for building up and 
developing a children’s department, our 
libraries will fall short of their possi- 
bilities. 

We must first of all give more careful 
thought to the selection of books for our 
children’s collection. The desire to pro- 
vide fresh material to attract and to hold 
the interest leads us to choose too many 


books from the large number of poorly 
written books that are clamoring for ad- 


mission to our libraries. For instance, 
about 200 juvenile books are announced 
for fall publication and I doubt if in 
addition to the three or four that might 
be included because of their present day 
interest in aeronautics, school life, ete., 
five should be added to any library in 
Iowa; but probably many more than this 
will find their way to the shelves of 
some libraries. A collection of 400 to 
500 titles, selected according to the sug- 
gestions and opinions of authorities on 
children’s reading, for the positive in- 
fluence and permanent value of the 
books, would amply satisfy the demands 
of most libraries in Iowa. With such a 
collection (duplicating copies as need- 
ed) a library could work wonders in 
raising the quality and standard of 
reading in a community. 


The second point is that greater em- 
phasis must be placed on the person- 
ality, fitness and training of the librarian 
or children’s assistant for work with chil- 
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dren. The community must be bix 

to realize that through & properly 

ducted children’s department the 

library will accomplish what can be ¢ 

by no other agency; and only then y 

it be willing to provide the best for | 

children in the library as in the sehog 
This is now taking place in Iowa b- 

the day will soon come I hope wh 

every free public library of the state wi 

have a well equipped children’s room, 

under the charge of an assistant by 

ture, by training and by cxperianill 

cially fitted for her work. 


To summarize then in conclugi 
Let me emphasize again the importang 
of fixing in our children a habit of j 
reading—both for the educative, sug 
gestive and stimulating effect that 
literature can have in the formative 
years, and also for the sake of creating — 
a permanent interest in good 
Whether a child forms a habit of right 
reading or of wrong reading, will dp 
pend upon the character of his pri 
outside reading, the books read at home 
during his leisure hours, not in connes 
tion with any regular school work. And 
this reading will have the greatest inf N; 
ence upon the child because it is done 
in his most impressionable mood. = 


The examples which I have cited il 
lustrate clearly the beneficial effects 
right reading in men whose reading in” 
childhood was largely confined to the 
best literature. 


The necessity of raising the standard 
of reading is shown by the tendency of 
reading at the present time. This can 
only be done through the child. The 
school is not able to have much inf 
ence over the outside reading. It is to 
the library that the child will 
come to get his books and it is the 
of the library to supply the educational 
influence that will guide and direct to 
good books. The community must ree 
ognize that this is a part of the cine 
tion that it owes its children and that it 
ean only be given through a prope 
reeds free public library. 
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Township Extension 
The next issue of the Quarterly will 


largely to this subject om 

‘eontain the papers given at the 
hi City meeting of the I. L. A. rela- 
tive to the experience of Iowa libraries 
that have undertaken rural extension 


work. 
jowa Library Association 
MASON CITY MEETING. 


enty-second annual meeting of 
lowe Library Association was held 
st Mason City, October 10-12. The reg- 
istered attendance was ninety-one, of 
these seventeen were trustees, sixty-eight 
librarians and others interested in li- 
work. 
Ay the first session held on Tuesday 
afternoon, the association was welcomed 
by Hon. F. M. Norris, mayor of Mason 
City, and Miss Addie Barton, president 
of the library board. Mr. Malcom G. 
Wyer, president of the association, re- 
sponded to these greetings and then gave 
an address on ‘‘Right Reading in Child- 
hood.”?. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read by the secretary and were 
approved. The Library Commission re- 
on the work of library extension 
during the last year was then given by 
the secretary, Miss: Tyler. She also 
spoke of the change of membership on 
the commission during the past year, and 
especially of the death of Capt. John- 
ston, beloved by all members of the as- 
sociation, and of the removal from the 
state of President MacLean. 

Rev. Otis H. Holmes, trustee, Algona 
Public Library, gave an address on what 
the library may do and for what it 

dstand. He urged that the library 

d be made the social and recreative 
center of the community. The cry for 
amusement should be met by having the 
rooms of the library open and more free- 
ly used for recreative purposes. The 
age of the stereopticon is here, and every 
library should have a picture machine 
80 that illustrated talks may be given on 
travel, inventions, art, science, ete. De- 





bating clubs should be encouraged to 
hold their meetings in the lecture room. 
The library is a civilizing force and the 
librarian should be an active propagan- 
dist. ¢ 

Greetings from the New York Library 
Association were extended by Mr. James 
I. Wyer, State Librarian of New York, 
whose presence at this meeting was 
greatly appreciated. He expressed his 
own high esteem of President MacLean 
and the interest shown by him in li- 
braries, he having been associated with 
him at the University of Nebraska. 

Mr. M. G. Wyer, the president, spoke 
of the loss the association has suffered 
through the removal from the state of 
President MacLean and expressed ap- 
preciation of his work as a member of 
the Iowa Library Commission, and of 
his interest in all library affairs. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing committees: Nomination, Miss Helen 
McRaith, Iowa City; Miss Stella Wiley, 
Grinnell; Mrs. A. J. Barkley, Boone. 
Resolutions, Miss Ella M. MeLoney, Des 
Moines; Mrs. Florence G. Anders, Iowa 
Falls; Miss Anna Maude Kimberly, Mar- 
shalltown. Legislative, Rev. Otis H. 
Holmes; Algona; Mr. J. B. Weaver, Des 
Moines; Mr. F. F. Dawley, Cedar Rap- 
ids. 

A reunion of the Iowa Summer Li- 
brary School students was held in the li- 
brary auditorium directly after the close 
of the session. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
Baptist church. After some delightful 
music given by local talent, Mr. James I. 
Wyer, Jr., director of the New York 
State Library and ex-president of A. L. 
A., was introduced by Miss Alice S. 
Tyler as one of the honored leaders in 
library work in this country and espe- 
cially welcomed as the brother of ‘‘our’’ 
Mr. Wyer. He gave a very interesting 
address on ‘‘What Americans Read.’’ 
Mr. Wyer has gathered his statistics 
from authorities, and the conclusions 
drawn are of much interest to librarians. 
He showed that most reading is of an 
ephemeral nature, and is done outside of 
the influence of the library. The maga- 
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zines, newspapers and books having the 
largest circulation and sale are almost 
entirely unknown to bookmen and libra- 
rians. 

The influence of the reading of today 
does not depend upon the number, but 
on the library standards of readers. 

Mr. Wyer takes an optimistic view of 
the future and believes that libraries will 
yet guide the reading of the public. 

On Wednesday morning two round 
tables were held—one for the college and 
reference librarians, and the other on 
work with children. Miss Helen M. Lee, 
assistant state librarian, had charge ,of 
the reference section. 

The general subject planned for con- 
sideration at this round table was ‘‘ Ref- 
erence Books Especially Useful in the 
Library.’’ Miss Rae Stockham, librarian 
of Drake University, Des Moines, re- 
ported on the New Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. She called attention to various 


advantages which this edition possesses 
over the earlier ones, and the results of 
her investigation were of much benefit 
to those who had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to make an examination for 


themselves. 

A general discussion followed, in 
which Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., of New York 
State Library took part, thereby adding 
much to the interest of the occasion. It 
was the consensus of opinion that it was 
not desirable to abandon the earlier edi- 
tion (if already on the shelves of the li- 
brary) as there were some articles which 
were more fully treated in that than was 
possible in the new edition with many 
additional subjects introduced. 

In response to a question as to the ad- 
visability of buying the new Britannica 
for small libraries, it was generally con- 
ceded that for small libraries with a lim- 
ited book fund it would be well to see 
that the absolutely essential things were 
provided for first, and if the library could 
not then afford the New Brifannica, one 
of the reliable but moderate priced ency- 
clopaedias would be the wiser choice and 
perhaps would serve the purpose fully 
as well. 

Miss Mary Dunham, librarian of the 


Iowa State Teachers’ College at ‘ad 
Falls, spoke especially on books os 
for debating purposes. Included jn}, 


list. were Debaters’ handbook serieg gy. 


negie library of Pittsburg, Debate j, &- 


dex, 1911. . ie 

‘Reference Books of Special Va, 
were discussed by Miss Charlotte ¢ 4 
man, of Boone, who expressed her g 
preciation of those valuable friends» 
the librarian: Lalor’s Encyclopaedis 
Political Economy, Bliss’ Cyelopgap, 
of Social Reform, Granger’s Index 4 
Poetry and Recitation, Moulton’s li 
brary of Literary Criticism, Warp 
Library of the World’s Best Literatp 
and Larned’s History for Ready Refy 
ence. Fy 

Mr. L. L. Dickerson, librarian g 
Iowa College, Grinnell, gave ider 
tion to musical reference books, 
included Champlin’s Cyclopaedia of My. 
sic and Musicians, American 
and Encyclopedia of Music, Oxford Hig 
tory of Music, Universal Ency. 
of Music, Baker’s Dictionary of Musiq) 
Terms, Phillip’s Dictionary, Tower's hp. 
dex to Operas, and Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians. 

Miss Alice Marple of the State Hi 
torical Department, gave a brief but ep. 
prehensive talk on government dog 
ments;. ways and means of obtaining 
them; their use in reference work, and 
list of useful regular, and special dom. 
ments. t 

The-discussions of each topic were gpir- 
ited and full of interest. 

The round table for work with éhil 
dren was in charge of Miss Elizabeth 
Lilly, children’s librarian, Public i 
brary, Burlington. The general topis 
were: Recent fiction for children unde 
High school age, and Reference books it 
the children’s room. Miss Lilly talked 
on ‘‘Distinction Between Stories fr 
Boys and Stories for Girls.’’ Miss Grate 
Yerington, Waterloo Public Library ani 
Miss Ethelwyn Manning, Cedar Rapid 
Public ibrary, evaluated ten stories fr 
children. 

Miss Edna Lyman spoke on “Is the 
Use of Mediocre Books as Stepping 
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to Better Reading Justified, and 
Can Librarians” Afford the Experi- 


”? 


"Recent reference books were discussed 


y by several librarians. Mr. M. 
G. Wyer recommended Aiton’s Cyclo- 
wedia as being well suited to use in the 
children’s room 
' The Wednesday afternoon program 
with reports of the chairmen of 
the District meetings. The Northwest 
District meeting at Cherokee, Miss Shel- 
jenbarger of Humboldt, chairman. The 
rt was read by the secretary. The 
Middle West District meeting, at Deni- 
Miss True of Onawa, chairman. The 
Southwest District meeting at Red Oak, 
Miss Terrill of Chariton, chairman, re- 
port given by Miss Palmer. The North- 


west District meeting at Manchester, 


Miss Wood of Manchester, chairman, re- 

given by Miss Duren. The Middle 
West District meeting at Muscatine 
Miss Hagey, Cedar Rapids. chairman. re- 
port given by Miss McRaith. The South- 
east District meeting, Eddyville, Miss 
Ditch of Ottumwa, chairman. 

Mrs. A. J. Barkley, .chairman of the 
committee on revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws gave the first reading 
of the proposed changes. 

_ A letter was read from Mr. N. R. Par- 
vin, treasurer of the association, regret- 
ting his inability to attend the meeting. 

The general theme of the afternoon 
was “Township Library Extension.” 
Prof. P. G. Holden, superintendent De- 

ent of Agricultural Extension, 
Iowa State College, was the first speaker 
and his address was full of information 
and inspiration. He called attention 
to the need. of conservation of boys 
and girls as well as natural resources. 
Education should fit people for living, 
and the hands and heart should be 
trained with the brain. Much can be ac- 
complished through books, and an effort 
should be made to bring good reading 
to all the people. The town library can, 
through the provisions of the township 
extension library law, send books into 
the neighborhoods. To bring this about 
we should speak in terms the people un- 


derstand. Through county superitnen- 
dents, teachers and ministers most of the 
rural communities may be reached by 
local libraries. The Extension Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College is will- 
ing to aid in this work. The value and 
use of the state traveling libraries was 
emphasized. 

Mrs. Alfred Lorenz, a trustee of Clar- 
inda Public Library, told of what had 
been accomplished there in extending the 
use of the library in the adjacent town- 
ships, under the township library law 
and of the necessity of a revision of the 
law so that the tax can be levied for a 
longer period than one year. 

Miss Flora Milligan gave a most in- 
teresting talk on the township extension 
work of the Tipton library. All schools 
in the township have been visited and 
stations established in fourteen of the 
fifteen. A library booth at the county 
fair did much towards arousing the in- 
terest of the farmers in the use of books 
into their homes. 

Mr. James I. Wyer told of the work 
in this direction done in New York state, 
where the county is used as the unit in- 
stead of the township. 


Following the afternoon session, an 
automobile ride was given the members 
of the association through the courtesy 
of the Mason City Commercial Club. 


The reception given by the Mason City 
Library Board to the association was 
held in the Elks’ hall on Wednesday 
evening. The very pleasant social side 
of the occasion was added to by music 
and recitations by local talent. 

In order to allow the members of the 
association to leave on the afternoon 
trains, the Thursday morning and after- 
noon programs were combined. The re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
accepted and the election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: 

President, Grace D. Rose, librarian 
Public Library, Davenport. 

First vice-president, Helen M. Lee, 
State Library, Des Moines. 

Second vice-president, Addie S. Bar- 
ton, trustee Mason City Library. 
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Secretary, L. L. Dickerson, Grinnell 
College, Grinnell. 

Treasurer (continued), N. R. Parvin, 
Masonic Library, Cedar Rapids. 

Registrar, Sarah Palmer, Red Oak 
Public Library. 

Honorary president, W. P. Payne, 
trustee Nevada Public Library. 

The report of the treasurer was given 
by Miss Helen Donnan. 

A resolution was adopted approving 
of a closer co-operation between the vari- 
ous state associations and the A. L. A. 
as proposed in a communication from 
the A. L. A. committee and expressing 
the willingness. of the I. L. A. to enter 
into such affiliation as is proposed, on a 
per capita basis. 

Upon second reading of the proposed 
revision of the constitution and by-laws 
the report of the committee was adopted. 

Greetings from Mrs. Chapin, former 
librarian of the Mason City Library, was 
read by Miss Tyler, and on motion the 
secretary was instructed to write a let- 
ter to Mrs. Chapin pressing the regret 
of the association in losing her as a mem- 
ber through her removal from the state. 

The report of the legislative commit- 
tee, Mr. F. F. Dawley, chairman, was 
read by the secretary and showed that 
the committee was active in support of 
three library bills before the last general 
assembly, only one of which became a 
law, viz.: declaring vacancies in library 
boards because of continued absence of 
trustees from board meetings. 

The report of the necrology committee 
was given by Mrs. Horton, chairman. 
The resolution expressed the loss felt by 
the association in the death of the much 
beloved Capt. Jahnston, honorary presi- 
dent of the association for many years 
and one of its founders and a member of 
the Library Commission since its cre- 
ation. Also, in the passing of another 
active member of the association, Miss 
Grace Mullany, librarian, Clinton Public 
Library, whose promising and beautiful 
service was cut short during the year. 
Col. L. B. Raymond, president of the 
Hampton Library Board, and Mrs. Mary 
B. Whitmire, librarian of the Waverly 


Library, who passed away d ‘th 
year were active in local library work 
Following the presentation of thie 
port, Mrs. A. J. Barkley, Miss’ Alige ¢ 
Tyler and Mr. W. P. Payne's a 
the esteem in which Capt. Johnetal 
held by the association and the pe 
loss to its members. Mrs. W. D. 
trustee of the Hampton Public Libr 
spoke of the loss sustained by the ¢ 
of Col. Raymond, who founded that 
brary. ; 
The report of the committee on 
lutions was read by Miss Ella Mel 
chairman, and unanimously adop 
In addition to the expressions 9; 
preciation for local courtesies, ree 
tion was made of the services of 
Anna H. Chapin, who recently me 
from the state after many years as 
brarian at Mason City, and also a tri 


was paid to Captain Johnston, the faith é 


ful friend of every member of the 
sociation. 

Invitations were received from Water 
loo and Nevada for the next state meet 
ing. On motion these -invitations wer 
referred to the new executive board. 

The president appointed the follow 
ing committee on necrology for 
Mrs. Mary C. Dailey, Council B 
Mrs. C..V. Bryant, Newton, Mrs. { 

H. MeNider, Mason City. # 

In a paper on ‘‘Our Opportunities 
Interest Young People in 
Things,’’ Dr. Cora Williams 
trustee of the Marshalltown Publie 
brary, gave a most interesting review 
the work that is being done in that li 
brary. £ 

Miss Bradley, a landscape architec 
explained a chart showing the plan 4 
beautifying the grounds surrounding 
Marshalltown Public Library ¥ 

This was followed by a talk on interest” 
ing children in civic improvement ; 
Miss S. L. Nason, librarian of Ft. Dodg 
Public Library. Her experiment wat 
tried in the Iron Mountain (Mich.) Ii i 
brary. The children were given 
in return for work done in clearing 
alleys and vacant lots. The Junior Gi 
League was a result. An account of thi 
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in The Survey and the 
Quarterly. 
Jeannette M. Drake, librarian of 
Sioux City Library was on the pro- 
to discuss ‘‘The Library and Al- 
Agencies,’ but owing to the length 


the 


program and necessity of early 
esen! the president yielded to Miss 
’s suggestion that this be omitted. 
oo Miriam Wharton, librarian of 
, gave a most interesting talk 
om “The Library and the Foreign Citi- 
” 
_— Anna Tarr, librarian, Clinton 
Public Library, spoke on “‘The Library 
and the School.’’ 

Miss Tyler, Secretary Iowa Library 
Commission spoke briefly on the effect 
of commission plan of government on 
public libraries and the different inter- 

jons that have been put.on that 
of the Iowa law that relates to the 
appointment of library trustees. 
LILLIAN B. ARNOLD, 
Secretary. 





‘.S. L. S. Reunion 


The ninth annual reunion of the So- 
tiety of the ‘Iowa Summer Library 
School was held in Mason City, October 
10, 1911. 

Represeentatives from all the classes 
were present except those of 1905 and 
1906. Many of the members who were 
wable to be present sent greetings 
which were read by the secretary. 

The Society was pleased to hear of the 
suceess with which the two framed pic- 
tures, ‘The Iron Guard,’’ by Jank and 
“St. George,’’ by Suss, recently pre- 
sented to the Traveling library by the 
Society, have attained and the many re- 
quests coming for them. This prompted 
the members to order the purchase of 
a third picture to circulate to Iowa li- 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Bessie Moffat, Boone 
Publie Library; vice-president, Miss 
Grace Shellenbarger, Des Moines Public 
Library ; secretary-treasurer, Miss Helen 
McRaith, Towa City Public Library. 
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The society was honored by having 
as a guest, Mr. James I Wyer, of the 
New York State Library School, who 
gave an interesting talk at the close of 
the business meeting. 

HELEN McRAITH, 
Secretary. 
Round Table on Library Work 
With Children 

At the Mason City meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association one session 
was given over to a round table for dis- 
cussion of the work with children; the 
session being in charge of Miss Eliza- 
beth Lilly, Children’s Librarian, Bur- 
lington Public Library. The general 
topics discussed were: Recent fiction 
for children under High School age, and 
Reference books in the children’s room. 

Tlie discussion of stories for boys and 
girls was introduced by the Chairman, 
who spoke on: 

Shall there be distintion between boys’ 
girls’ stories? 

During the first years, when the pa- 
trons of our children’s rooms have just 
‘*begun the liberry’’ and are becoming 
acquainted with its joys, the road which 
they travel, the boy and girl with one 
accord, is the one which leads to the 
“é easy books. ’’ 

They pass from the first to the second 
grade, and after a while to the third. 
Yet still they linger amid the same 
haunts for many a long day. 

When the fourth grade is reached 
there is a demand for other things; In- 
dians with a capital ‘‘I,’’ and animals 
predominating However, the majority 
are still revelling in the simpler fairy 
tales, and the ‘‘easy’’ corner is not de- 
serted. 

The change really comes when the fifth 
grade is reached; when they are ‘‘10 
going on 11.’’ Then comes the distinct 
call, ‘‘Haven’t you any books about 
girls?’’ or, ‘‘Say, is this a girl’s book? 
If it is J don’t want it.’’ The problem 
of fiction is upon us. 

At the first demand for stories it is 
not necessary to make much distinction. 
A great many of the books which are 








best within the comprehension of chil- 
dren of that age are suitable to both 
boys and girls. A few of the recent 
stories that have ‘proved satisfactory to 
beginners in fiction are: -Brown, ‘‘ John 
of the Woods’’; Morley, ‘‘Donkey John 
of the Toy Valley’’; Spyri, ‘‘Moni the 
Goat Boy’’; Stein, ‘‘Gabriel and the 
Hour Book.” 

The stories that are distinctly boys’ 
or girls’ are, it would seem, better un- 
derstood and enjoyed by older children 
and at this point there comes an im- 
portant question. Shall we have distinct 
lists as guide-posts directing to ‘‘Stories 
for boys,’’ and ‘‘Stories for girls,’’ and 
let them go their sperate ways? For it 
would mean a separation to a certain 
extent. Stories worth while would be 
lost to both, even though some of the 
same books were included in each list. 
One could not have a very vivid picture 
of a boy in the fifth or higher grades. 
diligently perusing a list of ‘‘Stories for 
girls.’’ 

We make distinction, no doubt, every 
time we add a book to the shelves. We 
have in mind certain -oys or girls to 
whom that book is especially suited and 
to whom we are planning to give it. Why 
not let this make the distinction rather 
than emphasize the difference by using 
such specific headings for our book 
lists ? 

This is mainly for the reason that if 
we have a desire to see girls read more 
boys’ books as a wholesome improvement 
on much that is being written for them, 
the line of distinction in their reading 
must be more lightly drawn. This may 
sound like a one-sided plan,, but pres- 
ent day literature for boys is of a better 
quality ; then there is always the chance 
that it will be read by girls. 

The necessity does not seem to be so 
much that of making a distinction be- 
tween stories for boys and stories for 
girls, as in laying less stress on the dis- 
tinction. 

A spirited discussion followed in 
which many took part. Miss Lyman 
was called upon and said in part that 


children should be made. io 

they are a part of humanity g 
simply belonging to one sex or theg 
While there is the masculine ag 
the feminine there is no need to y 
distinction in literature. Good 
for boys should be enjoyed by girls 
good books for girls should be en} 
by boys. It is the high ideals dep 
in characters in the books that g 
win the children. It may be t 
doubtless is, that boys like ag 


intermingled. 


This was followed by the eval 4 


and girls romance, but they should} 


of 10 specific books for children » 


High School age; 


the first five hip 


evaluated by Miss Grace Yeringtoy 


the Waterloo Public Library as f 
Five stories for children between § 
10 years of age. 
Finnemore, John. Wolf Patrol, ] 
millan. $1. 50. 
A story of Baden Powell’s 


by 


Extremely exciting adventures of the ss 


are related, giving accounts in detail of} 


different camping trips, hunting pa 


Constantly puts courage, honor, kindling 


and truth before the reader. 


Morley, M. W. -Donkey John 
Valley. McClurg. $1.25. 


ee 


A story depicting the life of the’ 


carvers and goat-herders in the 
the Tyrol. 
key John” wins a prize for carving 


mal toys, and makes his living a be 


at village fairs. 


Through persistent efforts ue 


Rankin, C. W. Adopting of 2 


Marie. Holt. $1.50. 

Continued experiences in “Dandelion 
tage.” A real playhouse story book. 
Marie,” the borrowed Indian baby 
the summer’s amusement. 


a 
1. 


Taggert, M. A. Nut Brown * 


Holt. $1.50. 

The heroine, a brown lanky girl off 
teen years, who is dissatisfied with 
roundings develops into an all-around 70 
woman—the joy of her father, the 
of her invalid mother and the ¢ 
and help of her many brothers and si 
A book of real human nature and 
some fun. 


Wheeler, F: Rc Boy with the 1 
Survey. Lothrop. $1.50. 
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 paperiences of a young boy with the U. 


in the Chippewa lands, Arizona 
os Full of adventure such as 
ice-jams, perils in the Grand Can- 
_ encounters With bears and mountain 
ais, Good illustrations. 
Ethelwyn Manning, Children’s 
‘arian, Cedar Rapids Public Library 
followed this with the evaluation of : 
five stories for children from 10 to 12 


yours of ade. 
Plliott, Emilia. Jacobs. 
Like Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Pa- 
triela is a sunny, affectionate, quaint little 
A good story for reading aloud. 


Haines, A. C. Cock-a-doodle-hill. 
.50. ' 
dirs Luck of the Dudley Grahams. 

Mrs Graham, a widow, receives a slight 
jnerease in income and with her six children 

to a country home, “Cock-a-doodle- 
ill” Country life is very appealing and 
aeiting to these city-bred children, who are 

comrades and full of ideas for fun, 
ad with whom money counts for little in 
the making of true happiness. 

Lucas, E. V. Slow Coach. Maemil- 
lan. $1.50. 

A family of English children, receiving 
asan anonymous gift a caravan, there fol- 
lows the story of a trip in the “Slow Coach” 
through the Stratford-on-Avon country and 
their acquaintances and adventures by the 
way. The English vernacular and the fre- 
qent allusions to English history and lit- 
erature are beyond the average American 
child, but it is a book worth making the 
dfort to circulate. 

Malone, P. B. Winning his way to 
West Point. Penn. $1.25. 

This is the story of a country lad, who 
asa volunteer in the Spanish-American war, 
eters upon his first service in the Philli- 
pines. He discovers that war means cour- 
age and persistence in the routine duties 
as well as in active fighting. The descrip- 
tio of the natives and life in the Philli- 
pines is instructive, the lively incident holds 
| the interest and the moral tone is high. 


Masefield, John. Martin Hyde, the 


Duke’s Messenger. Little. $1.50. 

Martin Hyde, a country boy, visiting his 
uncle in London, stumbles into the service 
of James, Duke of Monmouth, who is plot- 
ting for the throne of King James. Forth- 
with Martin enters a life filled with adven- 
ture, throughout which, he is courageous and 
loyal to the lost cause of the Duke. The 

compares favorably w‘th “Jack Balli- . 
ster’s Fortunes.” 


Patricia. 


Miss Edna Lyman, Advisory Children’s 
Librarian discussed the subject, ‘‘Is the 
use of mediocre books as stepping stones 
to better reading justified?’’ She in- 
stanced the standards of music and 
painting, which all agree should not be 
lowered to meet the undeveloped taste 
of those whom we hope to develop along 
these lines, and she argued conclusively 
that the standards of literature could no 
more reasonably be lowered with the hope 
of lifting readers to a higher plane by 
that means. A presentation of the high- 
est ideals of literature in a simple and 
attractive form is always desirable, but 
this does not mean the lowering of stan- 
dards. Children enjoy what we term 
**elassics’’ when the dramatic and hu- 
man interest is clearly enough defined 
that they can grasp it, and with the 
broad field of the world’s literature up- 
on which to draw, there seems little 
reason to compromise with the clamor 
for popular books by lowering our stand- 
ards. It is much better to begin with 
real art even in simple form and edu- 
cate by associating with greatness, Com- 
monplaceness never holds for more than 
the moment. 


Institutional Libraries 

The State Board of Control has se- 
cured Miss Julia A. Robinson for the 
position of Supervisor librarian of Iowa 
institutions, made vacant two years ago 
by Miss Carey’s resignation, and Miss 
Robinson assumes her duties January 
1st. Miss Robinson resigns her position 
as assistant secretary of the Kentucky 
Library Commission to take up this 
work., Her experience as acting secre- 
tary of the North Dakota Library Com- 
mission and later in Kentucky, after her 
graduation from the Wisconsin Library 
School, gives Miss Robison a broad out- 
look for the work; her home is in Du- 
buque. 








A. L. A. Catalog 
An annotated list of the 3,000 best 
books published 1904-1911, selected 


through votes of librarians and special- 
ists and edited by Elva L. Bascom, editor 
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of the A. L. A. Booklist, is in prepara- 
tion. This is the most wnportant 
aid in book selection since the American 
Tibrary Association Catalog of 1904. To 
be published early in 1912. Advance 
subscription, $1.00 (postpaid, $1.20) ; 
after. publication, $1.50. Send advance 
orders directly to A. L. A. Headquarters, 
78 E. Washington Street, Chicago. 





Iowa Library Association 


Miss Grace D. Rose, President, Daven- 
ort. 
bi Miss Helen M. Lee, Vice-President, 
Des Moines. 

Miss Addie S. Barton, 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mason City. 

Mr. W. P. Payne, Honorary President, 
Nevada. 

Mr. L. L. Dickerson, Secretary, Grin- 
nell. 

Mr. N. R. Parvin, Treasurer, Cedar 
Rapids. 

Miss Sarah Palmer, Registrar, Red 
Oak. 

The Executive Board of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association met at the Library 
Commission rooms November 10th, the 
following members present: 

Miss Grace D. Rose, Davenport; Miss 
Helen M. Lee, State Library ; Miss Alice 
Tyler, Secretary Library Commission ; 
Miss Sarah Palmer, Red Oak; M. G. 
Wyer, University of Iowa; L. L. Dick- 
erson, Grinnell. 

The main purpose of the meeting was 
to decide upon the place for the next an- 
nual meeting of the Association and to 
select district chairmen and places for 
the spring district meetings. It was 
unanimously voted to hold the 1912 meet- 
ing at Nevada. The report of the Treas- 
urer Mr. Parvin, was read and approved, 
showing a balance in the terasury of 
$80.00. It was the opinion of the exec- 
utive board that both the treasurer and 
the retiring president of the association 
were to be congratulated upon the care- 
ful management of the finances of the as- 
sociation, and a resolution of commenda- 


tion was unanimously passed. The places - 


for the district meetings and the 
are not settled definitel med 
announced. ' 


lo 


Bloomfield.— An offer of #100005 
been received from Mr. Carn Ls 
library building. The Commereial gly 
has been active in securing this 
and the question of establi 

brary will be voted upon at a 
election held December 30th. 

A public meeting was held 
in the interests of the library 
ment, at which Miss Tyler, 
of the Library Commission, spoke. 
mayor and council stand ready to to com. 
ply with the conditions of Mr. 
negie’s offer, if the result’ of the yop 
for a library tax is favorable . 

Burlington. — Miss  Lvueretia 
Clapp, for a number of years the 
sistant Librarian of the Burlings 
Publie Library, has resigned to 
the position of Librarian of one of th 
branch libraries of the Mi 
Public Library. Miss Clapp has ep. 
tributed several stories to Collier’s, The 
Craftsman and other periodicals. $he 
attended the Iowa Summer Library 
School, 1901. 

Miss Grace M. a has been 
elected to the vacancy in the i 
ton Library. She is a graduate of 
Wisconsin Library School and later be 
came librarian at Maywood, Ill. Mis 
Rogers’ home is in Burlington. 

Cedar Rapids.—Miss Meta Aw 
sieker, the cataloger in the Public i 
brary, has resigned to acept a position 
in the Bureau of Education, Washing. 
ton, D. C. Miss Aussieker has beena 
valued member of the staff of the i 
brary about seven years. 

Clarinda.—The death of Mrs. Clam 
B. Willis, the former librarian of th 
Clarinda Public Library, occurred # 
Blanchard, Ia., at the home of her 
ter, Oct. 15. Mrs. Willis was a woman 
unusual personality, who, though ente® 
ing upon library work late in life, was 
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a through her alert mentality and 


j human sympathy to adapt herself 
fully to the new work. Her early 
‘perience had been as a nurse and 
“ster as &@ physician, in which profes- 
on she practiced for almost twenty 
When the new library was es- 

jshed in Clarinda six years ago 

~, Willis entered enthusiastically 
the work, feeling that the library 


‘ould be made an effective means of 


}elping young people; this was to her 
opportunity for service and her up- 
iifing influence upon the young peo- 
wile of Clarinda cannot be measured. 
‘@he was also alive to the work outside 
own town and was active in her 
in the Iowa Library Associa- 
fon and in the meetings of the South- 
west District of the Association. Mrs. 
Willis was a strong character, with un- 
daunted hopefulness and sweetness of 
irit; and while obliged to resign her 
ition more than a year ago on ac 
gunt of her health, her interest in the 
library continued unto the end. 

Clinton. —Library Day was observed, 
Tuesday, November 14th. A story hour 
for the children, for fourth and fifth 

es, was given in the afternoon by 
Mrs. C. R. McCandless of Davenport. 
In the evening the auditorium of the 
library was filled to its capacity. The 
geretary of the board, Mr. George 
B. Phelps, presided, and the prograin 
consisted of music by Mr. Cady Ken- 
ney of Clinton and Miss Elizabeth Nott 
of Davenport, and addresses by Presi- 
dent H. H. Seerley, State Teachers’ 
College, who spoke on ‘‘The Teacher and 
the English Language,’’ and Miss Alice 
§. Tyler, Secretary Library Commis- 
ion, who spoke on ‘‘The Library as a 
Social Center.’’ 

Library Day has become an annual 
feature of the Clinton library and Miss 
Anna M. Tarr, the librarian, was heart- 
ily supported in her plans for the day 


by the library board and the staff. 


Davenport.—The public library op- 
tuned a new deposit station in the 
northwest part of the city, November 
2nd. The station is in the office of the 
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N. W. Cleaning and Dyeing Co., and 
is open every Wednesday afternoon 
and evening. The collection consists of 
about 250 books and an attendant from 
the library is in charge. 


The library has received a present of 
a posteard projector complete, from the 
Victor Animatograph Co. of Davenport. 
It will be used chiefly to illustrate talks 
and stories in the children’s room. 


Miss Mary Marks, Ill. B. L. S., has 
been cataloging the Putnam Historical 
Library. It occupies a room in the new 
Putnam building, and contains many 
rare and valuable books, especially re- 
lating to early western history. It 
may be consulted by permission of the 
trustees. 


Denison.—A story hour was given by 
Miss Edna Lyman in the auditorium of 
the high school under the auspices of 
the public library the last of October 
and Miss Lyman also spoke in the lec- 
ture room of the library the same even- 
ing to teachers, parents and others on 
literature for young people. 


Des Moines.—The Des Moines Li- 
brary Club had as a guest of honor at 
the regular December meeeting, Decem- 
ber 5th, Hon. Irving B. Richman of 
Muscatine. The club and a number of 
invited guests dined at the Grant Club 
and Mr. Richman gave an informal talk 
on his experience as an American con- 
sul abroad. Iowa library workers feel 
that they have a strong claim upon him 
because of his keen interest in, and 
helpful service to, libraries as a li- 
brary trustee and as a member and for- 
mer President of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation. The September meeting of 
the Library Club took the form of a 
musicale at the home of Mr. J. G. Olm- 
sted, president of the Des Moines Board 
of Library Trustees. Miss Helen M. 
Lee of the State Library is president of 
the club. 

Miss Kate Huntington has recently 
become a member of the Publie Library 
staff, in charge of the school branches 
and stations. Miss Huntington is a 








graduate of the Pittsburg Training 
School for Children’s’ Librarians, and 
comes from Plainfield, N. J. 

Dubuque .—The third free exhibition 
of pictures has been given under the 
auspices of the Art Association, in the 
Art Rooms of the Public Library. The 
exhibit consisted of oils, etchings and 
‘water colors by J. A. S. Monks, the 
great painter of sheep. 

Iowa City.—The public library was 
closed three weeks in August, during 
which time the walls in the adult and 
children’s department were redecor- 
ated. At that’ time also, interdepart- 
ment telephones were installed connect- 
ing the librarian’s office with the club 
room, children’s department and jan- 
itor’s room. 

Prof. B. Shimek has resigned, as a 
member of the board of trustees, his 
university work requiring his entire 
time. Prof. Frank E. Horack has been 
chosen his successor. 

The Library Club began its sixth 
year of study on October 3, 1911, with 
a total enrollment of fifteen members. 
Officers for the year are: President, M. 
G. Wyer; vice-president, Nina Schaf- 
fer; ‘secretary and treasurer, Hazel 
Hayward. The club will continue the 
study of book making, taking up the 
‘methods of printing from mediaeval 
times and the work of Gutenberg and 
Aldus down to modern English and 
American printing. 

Mason City.—Miss Vera A Tinker, 
who has been on the staff of the Public 
Library for the past two years in charge 
of the school work, resigned her posi- 
tion in October to accept a position in 
the Portland, Oregon, Public. Library. 
Miss Tinker was a student in the Iowa 
Summer School, 1910. 

Miss Louise L. Broderick, who was 
formerly on the staff, but has spent the 
past year in South Dakota, has return- 
ed to accept the position made vacant 
by Miss Tinker’s resignation. 

Oskaloosa.—The Public Library has 
sustained an irreparable loss in the 
the death, December 9th, of Mr. John A. 
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‘Kalbach, president “Jot ‘wate 


board since its organization in 7 
Mr. Kalbach was identified 
that was for the best interests of Qs 
loosa and he considered the lib 
of the great educational and uplift 
forces in American life. He wag 
Sympathy with modern library act 
ties and his spirit permeated the e 

library board; he was always ready 
give to the librarian his sympa 
counsel and support and those wh 
tended the Southeast District meet) 
at Oskaloosa will not forget hig ki 
personality and his helpful suggest; 


Red Oak.—The children of Red 6 
under the direction of the librarian 
Misses Ruth Beem and Corley 
who have been much interested in 
Story Hour at the Library, gave ap 
‘‘The Fairy Changing,’’ which ne 
about $70, which will be used for: 
purchase of children’s books. The 
is a flower and fairy play, and when 
plan of presenting it was submitted % 
mothers’ meeting the response ¥ 
thusiastic. The business men ¢o-ope 
by buying advertising space on the 
bills. % 


Storm Lake.—Miss Elizabeth W 
pole, formerly librarian Goodland, K 
sas, Public Library, has been elect 
hrarian of the Public Library at St 
Lake. Miss Walpole attended the 
Summer Library School, 1910. 


Miss Bailie, the former librarian, P 
married to Mr. Willis C. Edso 
Storm Lake in November. : 


Tipton.—The library has been th 
cipient of two much appreciated gif 
— a set of Stoddard Lectures from 
Women’s Club, and the Chaua 
Reading Course books for 1910, f 
the Culture Club. 


Waterloo—-Miss Margaret Richan 
son, a graduate of Simmons College 
brary School, Boston, has recently 
come a member of the staff of the ¥ 
terloo Public Library and will i 
charge of the cataloging for both | 
visions of the library. y 


